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THE CORRESPONDENT, No. 8. 

Tuere are those who seem to think it enough 
to believe, and urge on others the belief of the 
doctrine of the trinity, without being able to assign 
adequate reasons for what they believe, and where- 
of they affirm. They tell us indeed, that this doc- 
trine, though it cannot be explained, must unhesi- 
tatingly be received astrue. When we ask for an 
explanation of it, for we are not satisfied with re- 
ceiving any article of faith without knowing some- 
thing of its evidence, its best supporters, with all 
their piety and learning, can little more than in- 
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form us that there is such a doctrine, and that they ; 


do not understand it. ‘They receive it with the 
same religious feelings with which they believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah, and that there is a day 
when God will render unto all men according to 
their works. 


its explanation, they are involved in difficulty, and | 
at every step they advance, they meet obstacles! 


and perplexities which they can neither remove 
por surmount. ‘They literaily “darken counsel by 
words without knowledge.” Yet although they 
can shed no tight on this subject, and every at- 
tempt at illuminating it is only rendering the dark- 





ness more visible, they call on us te receive it as) 
ask them to in-| christian must consider us no other than * infidels 


infinitely important. When we 


struct us in this doctrine, its wisest friends and sup-} 
porters gravely tell us, it is a glorious mystery,, soling ; 
but they cannot proceed one step im its explana-j 


tion. 

It is extremely convenient, when pressed with 
defending a doctrine, to remove the difficuity by 
retreating from the field of argument to the coy-' 
ert of mystery; I might say atfempt to remove the 
difficulty, for its removai ia this way is rather imag- 
inary than real. Before the trinity is admitted to 
be a mystery, it must be ascertained that such a doc- 
trine is contained in scripture. The advocates of, 
this doctrine are called upon in the &rst place to 
prove that it is not a chimera; that it is not “*base- 
less as the fabric of a vision.” It will then be soon 
enough to avail themselves of the adyantage which 
is to be derived from claiming its mysterious char- 
acter. But we are cautioned to take care how we 
believe, to take care hew we deny and reject this 
sacred doctrine. We are charged not to doubt, 
and we are censured and denounced for doubting, 
that “the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are three 
persons, and oie God, the same in substance, and 
equal in power and glory.’ It should be remem- 
bered however, as a circumstance of much impor- 
tance, that the Assembly’s Catechism, and not the 
Bible, holds this language ; and it well becomes us 
to take heed that we mistake not the religion of 
eatechisms, creeds and confessions, for the s:mple 
and pure doctrines of the Bible. Now tell a man 
of fair and intelligent mind, who has not examined 
the scriptures, that this is a scripture doctrine— 
‘Tell him at the same tinie, that these three per- 
sons, or as some prefer to say, these three “ dis- 
tinctions,” or as others would choose to have it, 
these three “unintelligible somethings,” are in a 
certain sense three, yet in reality one; that each 
of the three is the Supreme God, aud yet that 


of these persons or distinctions is the object to, that the passages which they adduce in support of 


whom our prayers ought to be addressed, and that 


‘we are idolaters if we pay ovr worship to more 


Gods than one—Tell him that the son of God, 
himself the Supreme God, and equal to himself in 
every divine attribute, prays to God, his Father 
and our Father—Tell. him that.ihe Son of God, 
himself God all-glorious, and at the same time a 
mere man, like one of us, is cdnscious at once of 
his divinity and humanity—Tell him that the Son 


of God, himself very God, and perfect man, was 


born, and lived, and laboured, and conversed like 


men; that though the Eternal God, he suffered 


death for the sins of mankind, to make atonement 
to that God, whom he was and from whom he de- 
rived power to perform his mighty works—Tell, 
'and conyince a man of fair and intelligent mind, 
who, in youth and childhood, has not been taught 
, to walk the circle of orthedoxy, that this is a doc- 
_trine, and a fundamental doctrine of Christianity ; 


land would he, and could he hesitate to pronounce 
Kut the moment when they attempt; Christianity false and absurd? Would he, with all 


that you can urge in favor of its mysteriousness, 
hesitate to deny that it was even “a cunningly de- 
vised fable? 

But we are still met with the assumption, that 
the trinity 7s a glorious mystery, and although we 
cannot understand, we must believe it. If we 
have all humility, faith, hope, and charity, and be- 
lieve not this doctrine, we are told that the true 


and atheists.” Our hope, however lively and con- 
our faith, however strong and operative ; 
our humility, whatever its influence on our tem- 
per and conduct; our charity, though fervent and 
never failing—these are all as “filthy rags,” 
when not associated with this cardinal doctrine.— 
Anc though Christ explicitly declares that his Fa- 
ther is greater than he, and greater than all; yet, 
to meet the views and secure the sympathies and 
fellowship of our orthodox brethren, we must as- 
cribe to Christ, in opposition to his unqualified dec- 
laration, co-equality with God. But the mysterious 
nature of the doctrine is tosupply the want of ey- 
idence of its truth and consistency. 

If there are passages of scripture which seem to 
give countenance and support to the doctrine that 
Christ, or the secend person of the trinity, is the 
Supreme God, numerous are the passages which 
most explicitly oppose the giving of those passages 
such a construction. And in regard to the Spirit, 
the third, in distinction from the first person of the 
trinity, it isextremely difficult to conjecture how, 
onscripture grounds, men cansatisfy themseves that 
his claim is advanced or supported. ‘There should 
be some rational foundation for the belief even of 
mystery. but if the doctrine in question is a mys- 
tery, adoctrive however whichis nowhere in Scrip- 
ture explicitly stated, what are we to say of the 
following passage in the words of Christ: *“Ifany 
man come to me and hate not his father, and moth- 


disciple.” 


the genuine christian character? But we are in- 


stanily teld by trinitarians, this is figurative laa- 





our dearest connections and friends, as evidence a 


the supreme divinity ot Christ, are not, so far as 
they go to support that doctrine, also figufative ? 
‘Take another passage in the words of Christ. Of 
the bread and wine in the Eucharist, Jesus said, 
“Take eat; this is my body; drink ye, all of it, for 
this is my blood,” &c. Now here is plain lan- 
guage, and why not receive it as such? It is an- 
swered, reason revolts at the idea and it must be 
highly figurative. But why shall we not consider 
this too a mystery? And why are not its claims to 
this distinction as well founded as those of the 
trinity? We consider the evidence in support of 
this doctrine, and of a variety of doctrines whieh 
we never heard advanced, but which might be ad- 
vanced on scripture authority, (claiming what to be 
sure they have no right to, | mean mystery,) tho’ 
sufficiently absurd and repulsive, quite as well, (I 
will not say, though-I think, better) founded, than 
that “the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three 
persons in one God.” 1! cannot withhold my con- 
viction that there is as much absurdity and perver- 
sion of scripture involved in the doctrine of the 
trinity asin that of transubstantiation. K,. 

Trinilarians chargeable with Corrupting the 

Scripture to favour their own Tenets. 

We have made an extract below from the Uni- 
tarian Miscellany, on the Corruptions of Scrip- 
ture. It deserves, and we trust will receiye, the 
attention of the candid, the impartial and the de- 
voutreader. It shows in what manner those cor- 
ruptions have gradually crept into the received 
text of the Scripture, to what class of christians 
they owe their birth, and what purposes they 
were intended to answer. It places also in a 
proper light the spirit with which those men are 
actuated who charge Unitarians with altering and 
destroying the Scripture, when their efforts go 
only to detect spurious passages and vicious read- 
ings, and to restore it to its genuine purity and 
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ings. 





er. and wife, and children, and brethren, and sis- | 
ters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my | er it was introduced by us, or ten centuries ago 
Why shall we not inculcate, on Scrip-! still it is to falsify the word of God. A réndine 
ture authority, the doctrine of positive hatred to! once false. is always so, and cannot become any 
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primitive beauty. 

“It is a remarkable fact, that those passages in 
the received text of the New Testament, on which 
a principal reliance has been placed in proving 
the trinity, turn out on examination to be false read- 
The first occurs in Acts xx. 28; ‘Feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood,” in which text the word God has been 
substituted for Lord, the true reading. The sec- 
ond is found in 1 Tim. iii. 16; “God was manifest 
in the flesh,’ where God has been substituted for 
the pronoun who, or rather he who. The third is 
the celebrated passage in 1 John y. 7, respecting 
the three heavenly witnesses, pronounced by ail 
the most respectable scholars at the present day, 
as well trinitarian as unitarian, to be wholly an in- 
terpolation. Similar examples might be multiplied, 
but it is unnecessary. We would only observe, 
that those, which we have given, are on the av- 





thority of trinitarian writers. 
“To retain a spurious passage, no matter wheth- 


better from age, or from being generally received, 
or from being printed again and again as genuine 
Our duty to reject from the received text a read. 


guage. But why not confine its meaning to the /ing proved to be spurious, is as clear as our duty 


God is one and one only---Te!! him too, that each! ictter, and call it mystery? How are they sure, ' not to corrupt that text ourselves—a duty as impor 
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fant and assolemn. Also in determining whether 
a suspected reading be spurious or not, we are to 
remember, that it is a question not of opinion, or 
of feeling, or of taste, but of conscience and of 
fact; and he who suffers his prejudices to bias his 
decision on this point, is in no respect more excus- 
nble, than he who suffers his prejudices to lead 
him into any other act of impiety. ‘These remarks, 
it is true, do not apply so much to the great ma- 
jority of christians, who have not suflicient learn- 
ing to judge for themselves on this question, but 
must submit to be guided by their religious in- 
siructers. but, surely no one is qualified to give 
religious instruction, who is not capable m the 
plainest cases of distinguishing spurious scripiure 
from genuine ; and the clergyman, who knows the 
spuriousness of any important passage of scripture, 
and yet designediy conceals it from his people, 
and even perhaps makes use of it as a proof text 


in support of his peculiar doctrines, is the man of 


all others, who handles the word of God deccitfully. 
We wish to impress it upon the minds of our read- 
ers, that to retain a spurious reading is in all cases 
to falsify the word of God, and when it is done 
knowingly it proves the man to be deficient, not 
only in a respect for revelation, but in moral prin- 
ciple. 

‘From what we know, we are led involuntarily to 
suspect, that the Bible has been corrupted to fa- 
vour orthodoxy farther than we know. It is cer- 
tainly not a little remarkable, that aél the impor- 
tant readings of scripture, which have been shown 
to be spurious, have clearly been introduced to 
favour orthodoxy. As we find, that vicious read- 
ings favouring the trinity ‘have found their way 
into but a few manuscripts, and others again into 
a great many, and others into almost all, is it un- 
reasonuble to suppose that some few vicious read- 
ings favouring the trinity may have found their 
way into all the manuscripts now extant, and of 
course cannot be detected? It is idle to pretend 
that the proofs of the trinity are not shaken by 


principal texts supporting it, for not only are its 
authorities diminished, but suspicion is also brought 
upon those that remain. The proofs of the trin- 
ity are not only shaken, but shaken (o their very 
foundations. 

** We have been led to make the preceding re- 
flections from considering the peculiar effrontery 
of the orthodox, in reproaching the unitarians 
with altering and corrupting scriptuce for party 
purposes, when, in fact, it is they themselves, who 
‘lone are liable to this charge. Suppose it could 
he shown, that some of the principal texts fayour- 
ing unitarianism were spugious, as has been done 
respecting some of the principal texts favouring 
triniturianism, we can well imagine with what ex- 
ultation it would be rung in the ears of the peo- 
ple. But this has never been done, and cannot be 
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the acknowledged spuriousness of some of the}; 





done, and is not to be pretended. inno oue place 
is it pretended that unitarians have corrupted the 
genuine reading. Still unitarians are reproached 
with using another Bible, aud the vulgar believe 
this, because they do not know any better, and 
they dare not or will not inquire. But what shai: 
we say of the men who invent such calumnies, or 
assist in circulating them,or evenconnive at them. 


| 
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knowing them to be unfounded? What shall we 
say of a man, who will in the first place misrepre- 
sent unitarian writings,aod unitarian pi eaching jand 
then caution the people against examining either ? 
We are told, that faiti and piety are essential to 
salvation, and we believe it.—We had thought al- 
so, that truth and common honesty were essential, 
aud we hope the time will come when all chris- 
tiaus will think the same, and act as they think. 





Mazim.—-Tell not what you know, 
sou@ee, and you wil! live in guict 


judge not what 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
[CONTINUED. ] 
| Asa Critic, Johnson, by universal consent, held 
ithe first rank among the philologists of his age. 
I'This was a palm which he justly merited, and 
lone of no ordinary yalue, when we consider how 
| many stars of the first magnitude and brilliancy 
adorned that period. Jie seems to have risen to 
an absolute sovereignty in this province of Gen- 
ius. The anxious adventurers of that era, who 
pursued the rewards of fame with all the ardency 
of youth and fancy, were tremblingly alive to ev- 
word that fell from his pen expressive of their 
claims. They knew that his decisions would be 
just, and they perceived, whether the discovery 
gave them pain cr pleasure, that they ought to be 
final. There was, in fact, a watchfulness and 
keenness in his vigorous ménd, from which no 
beauty or blemish could ever escape unnoticed. 
None of his work, like that of many modern crit- 
ics, was left in an unfinished and mutilated condi- 
tion, leading us to regret a want of strength, firm- 
,ness, and perseverance in the writer. It was in 
every respect, perfect, complete, and embellished 
with the last finishing touch of his genius; and the 
reader rises up from the review, not only satisfied 
with the style,“ manner and execution of it, but 
absolutely asionished at those. wonderful powers 
of research which have brought so many vast 
stores of erudition before him, and exhibited eve- 
ry thing to the mind’s eye in its just form, magui- 
tude and proportions. 

Acuteness, penetration, and I think we may 
add iinpartiality, were characteristics of the geen- 
ins of this author, and enabled him to perform ad- 
mirably in all its complicated branches the haz- 
ardous and ungrateful task of a philologist. He 
inherited from nature a delicate principle of dis- 
cernment that might have reduced every thing 
to its standard, and which shrunk with horror 
from every mean and inelegant idea, and a sagac- 
ity supported by firmness, which never failed to 
detect the least approach to inijposition or sophis- 
try. Itthere were any principles that gave a 
vast to his opinion of works and their authors, 
excepting these which grew out of the very con- 
stitution of so luminous and great a mind, they 
could have been no other than what were furnish- 
ed by the general consent and uniform judyment 
of mankind. Public opinion is a power that sel- 
dom wavers from a just balance; and ofall works, 
criticisms are those of which it has the most un- 
doubted right to be the final censor and retribu- 
tory judge. ‘hose writers who pay it proper 
respect may receive their share of protection, 
caresses aud fame, without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or propriety. ‘Chose who regard its verdict 
with indiflerence, can only be considered weak, 
cenceited or insane. It is not derogating from 
the merit of Johnson us a scholar, or his inde- 
pendence as a critic, to say that the opinion of the 
public and of posterity, had a strong, a constant. 
and a ruling influence over him, and served to 
check any improper biases that were likely to af- 
fect the candour or impartiality of his judement. 
ite was notwithstanding firm, manly and decisive, 
ciscriminating in his views, cautious in his cen- 
sures, and ever ready to inspire that confidence 
which philosophy. and justice approved, and to 
distribute those henors which time had awarded. 
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“Johanson, as acrilic, avoided that swollen and an- 
tittietical style hich bis periodical works, the 





for wiic 
Rambler, the idler, &c. were distinguished. 
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With every department of judicial, comparative, 

emendatory and illustrative criticism, he was per- 
fectly familiar. On every subject within the 
‘pange of literature, politics and morals, his ideas 
were extended, comprehensive, and perspicuous, 
No person had ever studied more attentively the 
history of poetry, from the time of Chaucer, 
through every age, down to his own. The lawe 
of epic poetry, as laid down by Aristotle, and fol- 
lowed by Virgil and by Milton, were perfectly 
well known to him. ‘lhe whole artifice, mech- 
anism and plan of the drama were developed in 
all their intricate connections in the preface to 
Shakspeare, a work which, if he had produced 
no other, would have stamped his name with imper- 
ishable lustre. Metaphysical and pastoral poetry 
did not escape his notice. He seemed to have 
studied nature in its Simplicity and beauty, as well 
as in those high and commanding features, which 
communicate sublimity, majesty and strength. 

It has been said, that in the discharge of a duty 

on which the fame and happiness of many a fine 
genius were suspended, that Johnson made use ef 
the lash of criticism to an unjustifiable excess, har- 
rowed up the soul by the severity of his satyre, 
damped its hopes by the wantonness of his ridicule, 
and sometimes made sacrifices to his taste and hu- 
mour to the injury of his better feelings. ‘Te 
corroberate the charge, poetsare brought ferwar¢, 
in numbers, the true sons of song, around whose 
brows he ought to have entwined bays and ama- 
ranth, and placed in their hands the palm of victo- 
ry, whom he treated either with barefaced injus- 
tice, or chilling contempt—sent them weeping 
away, when they were in expectance of respect 
and adoration—changed their dawn of hope into 
(the night of despair, and consigned over their 
‘names, not toa high and honorable place in the an- 
nals of fame, but to the shades and silence of eter- 
nal oblivion. The disappointed Collins, whose 
verses he charged with roughness and want of 
melody; ‘Chompson, to whose private character 
he had not paid the tribute of a thoreugh serati 
nv; Miiton, whom he hated for his political prin 
ciples and republican spirit, and Cromwell, whom 
he denounced for his traitorous efforts to revolu 
tionize the nation, are summoned forth in the heat 
of resentment, to testify. to the injustice and un- 
ceremonious temper of the critic. 

We shall dispense with a direct answer to these 
high charges, as they may be considered with 
more propriety when we ‘come to speak of the 
Lives of the Poets. But in the interim, it ought 


not to be forgotten, that the task of a critic is of 


all others the most difficult, delicate, responsible ; 
that it exposes a man, in a variety of ways, to the 
caprice and taste of individuals who are liable to 
err in. their opinions. ‘Those who are hardly 
treated, may be contemporaries and favorites, 


whom men have enthroned high in the temple of 


their affections, and whose merits and pretensions 
they appreciate with the same degree of fondness 
that they do their own. ‘The portrait of the crit- 
ic may be true to the original, and yet be far, very 
far from gratifying the hopes that have been pre- 
maturely or unjustly excited. He ought indeed, 
never to humble himself to pay offerings at the 
shrine of Dulness, of Indolence or of Affection. 
When the attaehiments of friendship are severed, 


and its recollections obliterated by the lapse of 


time, there always rise up in the cool reflection 
of succeeding ages, judges who are dispassionate 
and impartial, who are qualified to decide, ana 
whese opinions are not to be bribed by friendship, 
. ’ t 
‘or to be discoloured by envy. Such are, or ougat 
| to be the qualifications of those who attempt, at 
litle present day, to decide on the literary claims 
‘and character of Dr. Johnson. Half a century 
jhas passed away, and with it the distinguished 
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men of his age, as well as the favorites and foes 
of its authors. Prejudice sleeps, affection has 
grown cold, and nothing remains of them now but 
their tombs, and their works, the monuments of 
their genius. Nothing, indeed, remains of our 
author but these, unless we add his Name, conse- 
crated to ceaseless fame and eulogy by the unan- 
imous consent, the deep respect and devout rey- 
erence of two distinct and independent nations. If 
our independence diminish the regard we might 
feel for the mother country, we on this side the 
water, ought, for that very reason, to be more im- 
partial judges of his merits. As the flame of an- 
cient predilections goes out, and the charm of na- 
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“In our view, there is a vast difference between 
civilization and proselytism. ‘The one embraces 
the amelioration of the personal, the social, and 
the moral condition of untanght man; the other 
aims at the dissemination of opinions and doctrines 
calculated to aggrandize the means, and to aug- 
ment the numbers of some particular religious 
sect. ‘The former teaches the savage agriculture, 
architecture and the primary arts ot domestic life: 
the latter plants nothing but distracting doubts and 
superstitious fears—builds nothing but superogato- 
ry schemes—exhibits nothing but mysteries, which 
can neither be explained nor understood. 

To the agents of civilization, simply, whether 





{ional attachments is broken, unerring Reason will 
gradually assume a more exclusive empire over 
us. Notwithstanding all that love of liberty with 


vered, io the least, from his high and steady prin- 
ciples of royalty, to hold terms with whigs, in or- 
der to evince a greater and more profound respect 
for the memory of Milton.  1’o be continued. 





OY FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

We cannot too much felicitate our happy coun- 
try on account of the manly feeling and iree spir- 
it of inquiry, that are daily increasing among all 
classes of the citizens ef our Republic, on the sub- 
ject of foreign missions. We believe that all men 
of true commen sense and right discernment, at 
the preseut day, have their eyes opened to behold 
the inighty movement of the waters, and to dis- 
cover what it is that makes the streams to flow, 


‘tempts to render the enervated African at the line, 
which Americans, at the present day, feel inspir-, or the shrunk Esquimaux at the pole, more misera- 
ed, their reverence for the great Johnson, asa pa-' ble by the introduction of speculative notions re- 
triot and philosopher, would be inconceivably less-, garding their condition in another world, we shall 
ened, were they to allow that he couid have wa-' 


under the name of adventurers, projectors, or mis- 
'sionaries, we bid * God speed ;” but against all at- 


hemence and solicitude of their advocates. 
bind chains upon the feeble intellect—to enclose 


of a creed whose merits the wretched catechu- 
men is totally unable to scan, is an act of superla- 
tive meanness. The manifestation of so much 


certain **modes of faith” among the wastes of the 
earth, from Greenland to Australasia, argues some 
distrust—some want of confidence in their perpe- 
tuity at home. 

Moreover, we are of opinion that these missions 








and the purses to open. Perhaps there is no en- 
terprize, since the croisades of Peter the Hermit,! 
waved to rescue the Holy Sepulchre out of the; 
hands of the Infidels, that has more engaged the; 
aitention of high and low, rich and poor, or; 
drained the common people out of a greater por- 
tion of money, for useless purposes, tian that which 
is prompted by the missionary mania now abroad 
ia this country. If Cent Societies, and Mite Soci- 
elies, and Rag Bag Societies, could convert the 
heathen and revolutionize the wor!d, these impor- 
{ant objects would undoubtedly be accomplished 
before the termination of the present age. But, 
alas! the missionaries find that the enlightened 
heathen will not relish the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and other mysteries of their school, and they begin 
to be disheartened, as their hopes are on the wane. 
‘The torrent has swollen, and burst its bounds, and 
spread with conceiveless impetuosity over our fine 
towns and villages only to devastate the country 
and to spread penury through the land. But as 
for any good that has been done, the mountain has 
laboured and brought forth a mouse. Yet the 
contagion is spread far and wide, and is spreading 
still farther and wider by means of two penny 
pamphlets, Missionary Heralds, and Andover tracts, 
busily circulated among the multitude, till it has 
become a subject of pubhe interest and serious 
concern. During the absence of political excite- 
ment, it has been one of the most popular and in- 
teresiing topics of the day. We could mention 
with pleasure, if necessary, several of the first 
political journals for talent and respectability in 
the United States, that have discussed the subject 
in the most able and satisfactory manner. We 
know of no political journal in this country that 
advocates the cause of Missions. If there be any, 
we should be sorry, for the cause of sober sense, 
to hear of it. We think we cannot present any 
thing more acceptable to our readers, on this sub- 
ject, than part of an able article in the Nantucket 
fjuquirer, in which the Editor expresses himseit in 
‘he jollowing forcibie aad nervous Jahguage : | 





are commenced at the wrong end. 

The first object of man in a state of barbarism 
is the conservation of his own existence—from him- 
self, as from the centre of a circle, his views di- 
verge and extend—embracing next his fami!ly— 
then his tribe—his country—and the world. As 
the present must first be attended to, he is not, 
while passing through the incipient stages of re- 
form, a proper subject for the instructions of those 
whose only business is to preach about the cow- 
cerns of futurity. The christian system was cal- 
culated for the use of man after his reduction to 


a state of order and refinement—all its precepts]. 


that are figuratively inculcated, are enforced by 
figures drawn from the customs and experience of 
civilized man. A barbarian therefore, can never 
comprehend these doctrines until he has become 
polished in some degree—he cannot, until then, 
form any association of ideas that will impress on 
his mind the absiract truths of theology.—He must 
first learn husbandry and the mechanic arts—then 
so much of the rudiments of political economy as 
shall enable him to maintain bis social importance 
under the influence ofa government and the laws. 
Then, to finish the climax, let religion be intro- 
duced—pure and unadulterated—asit indeed should 
be in every society. ‘Thisis the course which ap- 
pears to us ought always to be taken by those who 
are desirous of enlightening “the people that walk 
in darkness.” The method now pursued by the 
missionaries, is like beginning at Algebra to teacii 
the science of Arithmetic. : 

It will thus be inferred that we are not inimical 
to missionary exertions, so far as they shall be di- 
rected exclusively to the transformation of any 
portion ofthe human race from a state of natural 
ignorance, to that knowledge which is purely ne- 
cessary and useful.—And we are ready to second 
all the efforts of those who profess so much sympa- 
thy for “the poor heathen,” when they shall pro- 
pose to send among them first the farmer, the ar- 
tisan, the manufacturer, the teacher of youth— 


set our face “as a flint.’ There is something 
cowardly in enterprises undertaken with such 
views as characterise the crusades of the present 


day—and there is something suspicious in the ye- 
To| Volume, 


the “untutored mind” within the narrow compass 


TEN DOLLARS REWARD! 
This reward is oflered to any Baptist who will 
prove, that, from the martyrdom of his amiable 
brother, *Michael Servetus, dowa to the present 
day, his order has, in a single instance, been per- 
secuted by any other persons than those who have 
held “the leading principles taught by Calvin.” 
'This reward will be paid by the Editor of the 
Christian Register to any person who will fulfil the 
conditions here expressed. (>See last Christiar 
Register. 
* Michael Servetus was a onitarian Baptist. 
LITERARY. 

The first number of “ The Museum of Foreign 
Literature,” conducted by Mr. Walsh of Philadel- 
phia, has been published. It contains interesting 
selections from the latest English and Scotch Re- 
views and Magazines, The number contains be- 
tween ninety and one hundred pages. It will be 
published monthly. Six numbers will make a vol- 
ume. ‘lhe yearly subscription price is six dollars. 
No subscription is taken for less than a year, and 
every new subscription must commence with a 


The following extract from the prospectus will 
show the object of the publication. 


Great-Britain, from which in general the selections 
wil! be made, is essential to every one who wishes to 
keep pace with the advance of knowledge; and an at- 


eagerness and anxiety about the establishment Of] tempt to separate what is valuable in these works, 


from that which"s uninteresting to us, either fromm its 
relation to topics entirely local, or from absolute want 
of merit of any kind, appears to me to destrve, because 
it will repay the public patronage.” 
pg 


Agents, till the enlargement of our Paper; an im- 
provement which we contemplate will shertly be 
matured. It will then be issved in a handsome 
and improved form, and as regards ifs executior 
and appearance, we presume will be perfectiy 
pleasing and satisfactory to its patrons. 


— 








“Fugacrry” No. 2, received too late for insertion. 
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MARRIED, 
In this town, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rey, 
Mr. Morgridge, Mr. GrorGr Reynowns to Mrs, Mra- 
ZA SmiTH, both of this town. 
In Fairhaven, by James Taber, Psq. Mr. Enwanpe 
BreNNETT to Miss Many Weaver. 
In Rochester, 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Cobb, Mr. 
Groree Exvis to Miss ArMinA PecknAm. 
In Taunton, Dr. Wintiam S. Witssams, of Deer- 
field. to Mrs. Fasza Lucas, of Taunton. 
In Tiverton, Mr. Cares Greene, of New-Bedford, 
to Miss Mary Gray, of Tiverion—Mr. Wittiam On- 
porn to Miss Rorn Mamery. 


Dl td). 
In Foarhwwen, 28th ult. Mr. Paun Ariens, aged 
about 65. 
In Rochester, Mr. Crantres Tinknam, aged 77, 
In Meld/ehovough, 30th ult. Mes. Llavnan Lewrs, 
wife of Mr. Lothrop Lewis, in the 53d year of her 
age; for many years a professed and practical believer 
in the Gospel of the Son of Ged. 
Recently, in Sharon, Capt. Naraanies. Monss. 
aged Oi years. The friends and fellow citizens of thie 
gentleman deeply lament his loss as one of the firmes¢ 
and oidest pillars of their community. Unbending in- 
tegrity and uprightness, and a soundness of judgment 
that seldom erred in its decisions, were among 
the features by which his character was cminently 
distinguished through the course of a long end usefut 
life. Ile was blessed with an wousnal share of that 
prosperity which generally falls to the lot of men of 
industry and prudence. He bas descended to the graye 
like a shock of corn, fully ripe, and laden with virtues, 
and has impreseed posterity with recollections that 
will not soon be obliterated, 
in Zaunton, Mra. Pamela Austin. aged 20, wife of 








and lastly, the clergyman. 


Mr. John AustinmCatherine, daughter of Mr. Franers 
Williams, aged 13 months, 


“ An acquaintance with the periodical literature of 


(<g> We defer the insertion of the names of 
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COFFEE. 


The Transit of Venus, observed by Rittenhouse. 





POETRY. 


The first communication which this great Renn: | A new enemy of coffee has recently appeared 





From the New Monthly Magaizine. 


MAN—Versified from an apologue by Dr. Sheridan: 
FFLICTION one day, as she hark’d to the roar 

Of the stormy and struggling billow, 
Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore, 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan 
As he roam’d on the verge of the ocean, 
Breath’d on the figure, and calling it Man, 
Endow’d it with life and motion. 


A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stamp’d with each parents impression, 

Among them a point of contention became 
Rach claiming the right of possession. 


He is mine, said Affliction, I gave him his birth, 
1 alone am his cause of creation:—  [Earth: 

The materials were furnish’d by me, answer’d 
I gave him, said Jove, animation. 


The Gods, all assembled in solemn Divan, 
After hearing each claimant’s petition, 

Pronounce’d a definite verdict on Man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition. 


Let Affliction pessess her own child till the woes 
Ot life cease to harrass and gord it; 

After death give his body to Earth whence it rose ; 
And his spirit to Jove, who bestow’d it. 











ANALECTA. 


REMARKABLE EPITAPHS. 

In Kingsbridge Church-yard, on a man who 
was too poor to be buried with his relations in the 
Church. 

Here lie I at the chancel door; 
Here | lie because I’m poor: 
The further in, the more to pay ; 
Here I lie as warm as they. 








Hear lies body 
of Steevin Richman, 
Master of Arts; Hee 
dyed the 11th of Aprill, 85. 
Reader, thou must unto the dust 
Com heare an lye as well as }, 
Till earth be burnt, 
and the skies 
Shall bee no more 
our cannopies. 
The following was put on the grave-stone of a 
tragedian at his desire :— 


Exit Burbridge. 





On Sir Philip Sidney: 

England bath his body, for she it fed; 

Netherland his blood, in her detence shed; 

The Heavens hath his soul, 

The Arts have his fame, 

The Souldier his grief, 

The World his good name. 

A celebrated actor of the name of Lux, died 
lately at Frankfort on the Maine. The following 
epitaph is to be engraved upon his tomb :— 

Hic jacet Lux in Tenebris. 


—- oo 


Epitaph on a tombstone at Gunwallow, near 
Helstone, Cornwall: 
Shall we all die? 
We shall die all. 
All die shall we? 


sylvanian philosopher made to the American Phi- on the medical horizon. Dr. Michel Petoez, of 
losophical Society, was a catculation of the transit Presburgh, has fulminated a large and erudite vol- 
of Venus, as it was to happen June 3,1769. He ume against the perfumed bean of Arabia. 

was one of those appointed to observe it in Nor- 
ristown township, Montgomery County, Pennsyl-_ 


vania. ‘I'his phenomenon had never been seen }, : 
’ oth for and against a beverage, which some p 
> © ‘ « ‘ » ¢ oe « 7) , pre- 
but twice before by any inhabitant of our earth, scribe as salutary, and others declare to be the 


and would never be seen again by any person then ‘a ; 
mcr © most pernicious that can possibl is 
living. ‘The day arrived, and there was no cloud , P : P ert 


in the horizon; the observers, in silence and} Pr. Petoez maintains his opinion with a degree 
trembling anxiety, waited for the predicted mo- °f confidence which reminds us of the paradox of 
ment of observation. It came; and in the instant , the advocate Lainguet, who attempted to prove, 
of contact between the planet and the sun, an ‘with Iippocrates in his hand, that bread was nei- 


emotion of joy so powerful was excited in the ther more nor less than slow poison. He likewise 
breast of Rittenhouse, that he fainted. bears some little resemblance to Dr. Hufeland, 


Gino ,; who, in his Macrobiatic, or the Art of living to an 
Mr. Argcula, of Golnitz, in Altenburg, has in advanced age, declaims against the use of cheese, 
his garden an apple tree, which in the year 1816, of which he himself eat a prodigious quantity ey- 
bore 268 sorts of apples and other fruits; in fact, ery day of his life. 
the tree has on it above 300 sorts, but those last! We may quote from the Austrian Chronicle, a 
grafted have not yet borne. This gentleman has short specimen of the declamation of tbis new ene- 
eflected this curiosity for his amusement by inocu- my to coffee. 
lating and grafting, and has fastened to every! ‘he series of disorders which ordinarily result 
branch a little board with the name of the sort of from poison, become manifest, he says, sooner or 
apple it bears. The tree has a strange appear-, Jater, in those individuals who accustom themselves 
ance, from the various shapes and colours of the to drinking coffee: vapeurs, palpitation of the 
leaves, blossoms and fruits. Some years ago, the | heart, insomnium, hemorrhoides, hemoptysis, shiv- 
Russians bivouacked near this tree, and were SC ering fits, vertigo, and asthenia, are always ob- 
surprised at the strange shape of it, and the num-! seryable in coflee-drinkers. i 
ber of little boards, that they did not injure it, chronic disorders, such as obstructions, carcinoma, 
tho’ they cut down other fruit trees for firewood. | gout, consumption, &c. prove how greatly the use 


N Kae” ‘ ] P i 1H ! xi of coffee tends to vitiate the humours in the hu- 
2p) 7 Pe ¢ 4 > 4 
/Vew opinion in regard to Pompeu and Herculaneum.! man body. 


It is, at present, the general belief that the two: 
celebrated cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were overwhelmed and destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in the year 79. It is now, however, 
maintained, that this was not the case. Pompeii 
is said to be covered by a bed of lepillo, of the 
same nature as that we observe daily forming by 
the agency of water on the shore at Naples; 
while Herculaneum is covered by a series of strata, 
altogether forming a mass sixty feet thick, ofa. ‘ 
tuffhaving the characters of those tuffs formed: habitants of the Levant? Because they drink cot: 
by water. From the facts just stated, it is conjec- | fee. K he scrupulcus observers of the Koran, who 
tured that the cities were destroyed by the rising | @bstain from wine, and deny themselves the use of 
of the waters, which deposited over them the! any agreeable drink, and consequently coffee, nev- 
stratified rocks, and not by matter thrown from, ef? suffer from that distemper. 

Vesuvius. It is also said, that no eruption of Ve- 
suvius took place in the year 79. 


Fontenelle’s bon-mot respecting coffee is well 
known: and since his time much has been written 








According to Dr. Petoez, it is so evident that 
these disorders are all occasioned by coffee, 
that should a physician wish to calculate the de- 
gree of duty he may have to perform among his 
patients, he must first ascertain whether they 
make a practice of drinking cotlee; if so, he may 
, be sure that his visits to them will be tolerabiv 
frequent, : 

Wiy does the plague prove so fatal to the in- 


The Arabs are the greatest coffee-drinkers in 
the universe. Consequently, Arabia, though for 
merly the birth-place of philosophers and cele- 

COUNT VON KUNHELN. brated physicians, is now in a state of the pro- 
The following article is from a German Journal: | foundest ignorance. The heating properties of 
Lieutenant-general count Von Kunheim, an offi- | coffee have paralyzed the intellectual faculties of 
cer in the Prussian service, the last branch of the} the Arab, and withered the flowers of his genius, 
family of Dr. Martin Luther, died recently at Ko- | Finally, coffee is the source of every disorder, and 
ningsberg, at the advanced age of 88. The gen-/| were it not an incontestible fact, that Pandora emy® 














An infinite list of 


eral was descended in a direct line from the daugh- 
ter of Luther, who, in 1555, married Geerge Von 
Kunheim, lord of Mulhausen, Sasseineu, &c. by 


tied her box before the use uf coffee became 
known, the doctor would probably assert, that 


that charming mischief-maker needed only to have 


whom he had nine children. It is well known | employed it as the means of producing all human 
that the line of the male descendants of Martin! miseries. 
Luther became extinct with Martin Gottlob Lu-| jj this is excellent, and surely no one will at- 
ther, an advocate of the regency of Dresden; but tempt to deny the following convincing reasoning ! 
there still remain in Prussia several descendants ™ ’ S 
of Margaret Luther, the only daughter of the re- 
former, from whom general count Von Kunheim mae Se n | 
descended in a direct line. Margaret Luther was ®>use of coffee, I should pont to the bust of Vot- 
born in 1534, and was twelve years of age at the , #!'e. Would you wish to know how this poison- 
death of her father. She herself died in 1570, | 0U8 beverage directed his ideas, by means of ex- 
. jalting his imagination? Read his works!!! 
In the kingdom of Naples, in the very centre | == Aer + cre pre re 
of Grecia-Magna, there is an ltalo-Greek college, TERMS Oc THE PHILANTHROPIST : 
in which upwards of a hundred young men of Epi-} Two Dollars and Fitty Cents per annum, payable 
rusand Albania are instructed, chiefly gratis, in | balf-yearly in advance. 
the Greek language and philosophy. There isin} (97 ALL letters and comraunications must be di- 
Naples a yast number of establishments fur pro-j rected, * Editor of the Christian Uhilanitropist, New 





* Were I,” says the Hungar an physician, “ to 
instance an unfortunate being who grew old in the 











Die all we sha!}- 
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